THE  LATE 


YELVERTON  CASE 


LETTER 

Jfrom  an  |ris|  Jrattstant  Constrktik  m  ftapb 

TO  HIS  CORRESPONDENT  IN  DUBLIN. 


My  dear- 


Naples,  March  19  th 
(Giorno  onomastico  di  Garibaldi),  18GI. 


I  received  from the  entire  account  of  the  Yelverton  case, 

with  the  exception  of  the  Chief  Justice's  charge — the  very  part  which 
I  was  most  anxious  to  see,  and  which  must  have  been  the  greatest 

curiosity  ol  the  whole.     I  wish  you  would  ask to  send  it  to  me ; 

I  think  she  must  have  left  it  out  of  the  packet  by  accident ;  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  take  into  account  the  time  and  trouble  it 
must  have  cost  to  cut  out  so  many  newspaper  columns  and  stitch 
them  up  di  sequito.  Di  sequito,  I  say,  for  why  should  not  I,  too,  inter- 
lard my  letters  with  scraps  of  Italian,   as  weU  as  Miss  Longworth, 

Caro  Mio f     If  you  only  knew  what  a  coarse,  half  civilized  sort 

of  people  these  Italians  are,  how  they  have  no  idea  at  all  of  women 
as  wives,  but  only  as  mistresses,  you  would  be  less  surprised  at  Miss 
Longworth's  choosing  their  language  to  cull  from,  when  she  was  ad- 
dressing her  "  Caro  Mio."  But,  after  all,  our  own  dear  English  might 
have  satisfied  her.  Was  it  not  the  language  of  the  ladies  who  had  to 
be  twice^  aye  !  thrice  warned  to  leave  the  gallery,  unless  they  wished 
to  hear  what  it  was  not  proper  for  ladies  to  hear  ?  Was  it  not  the 
language  in  which  thoughts  unfit  to  be  uttered  before  ladies,  were 
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actually  uttered  in  open  court  ?  Might  not  that  language  have  been 
expressive  enough  for  a  young  lady  v^hen  she  v^as  addressing  a  gen- 
tleman to  v^hom  she  had  never  been  introduced,  and  whom  she  had 
never  seen  but  once  in  her  life  ?  But  no  matter.  I  am  a  reprobate 
in  morals,  you  will  say,  as  I  am  in  religion,  and  I  myself  begin  to 
suspect  I  am,  and  to  doubt  what  will  be  thought  of  me  when  I  return 
from  Italy — of  me,  who  look  upon  this  woman  as  another  Lola 
Montes,  another  Aspasia,  another  Thais,  another  Circe.  What  will 
be  thought  of  me,  I  say,  if  there  is  ever  any  thought  at  all  either  of 
me  or  my  opinions,  in  a  city  which  has  applauded  l^liss  Longworth, 
in  a  city  in  which  Miss  Longworth  has  received,  not  from  the  men 
only,  but  from  the  women,  such  an  ovation  as  no  woman  ever  before 
received  in  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  in  England — anywhere  in  the  world  ! 
But  no  ;  I  am  wrong.  Miss  Longworth  is  neither  a  Lola  Montes,  nor 
an  Aspasia,  nor  a  Thais,  nor  a  Circe,  nor  a  Sappho.  Those  were 
indeed  "  splendid  women" — Mr.  Whiteside  himself  would  allow  they 
were, — but  which  of  them  all  knew  anything  of  odic  force,  or  animal 
magnetism,  or  currents  ? — which  of  them  all  ever  married  herself  to 
her  gentleman,  and  then,  conscience-struck  that  man-iage  by  one's  self, 
however  legal,  might  be  little  religious,  feed  a  priest  to  supply  the 
deficit.  No;  those  were  women  who  lived  in  open  and  avowed 
concubinage,  who  made  a  public  boast  and  parade  of  the  Yelvertons 
they  had  inveigled.  But  Miss  Longworth  was  too  delicate-minded, 
too  spiritualised,  for  that.  She  must  have  the  sanction  of  Holy 
Church,  and  got  it,  after  some  little  chaffering,  some  shy  prudishness 
of  the  Scarlet  Lady — got  it  for  ten  pounds,  that  is  to  say,  five  pounds 
for  doing  the  job,  and  five  pounds  for  allowing  the  job  to  be  done. 
Well !  you  know  I  needed  a  lesson  in  morals,  and  I  have  got  one. 
I  was  not  up  to  the  times,  rather  of  the  old  school ;  but  you  will  find 
me  improved,  when  I  go  home,  partly  by  residence  in  this  virtuous 
country,  partly  by  the  never-to-be-forgotten  impression  made  on  me 
by  this  case.  Just  see  how  I  am  coming  on ;  already  better  to-day 
than  I  was  yesterday;  for,  after  meditating  all  night,  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  which  of  the  two,  this  lady  or  this  priest,  was 
the  most  virtuous,  the  most  religious,  the  most  to  be  admired  and 
applauded,  I  have  at  last,  this  morning,  come  to  the  conclusion — not 
a  very  gallant  one  you  will  say,  but  one  which,  at  least,  promises  well 
for  my  religion  (you  will  have  hopes  of  me  after  what  I  am  going  to 
tell  you,  great  hopes  of  me,  won't  you)  ?  You  know  what  hopes  Miss 
Longworth  had  in  a  far  less  promising  case,  how  she  expected,  with 
the  help  of  the  priest  and  the  ceremony  and  the  certificate,  to  bring 
the  stray  sheep  into  the  fold,  and  that,  anxious  as  she  was  to  have  the 
dashing  fellow  bodily  for  herself,  she  was  not  less  anxious  that  Christ 
should  have  him  spiritually.  Well !  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to, 
after  a  whole  night's  deliberation,  is  this — that  the  priest  was,  by 
odds,  the  best  of  the  two.  Miss  Longworth  was  religious,  but  the 
priest  was  religion  personified.      It  was  he,  not  she,  should  have  been 
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drawn  home  in  triumpfi ;  lie  wlio,  without  subjecting  himself  to  a 
prosecution  for  felony,  contrived  to  make  a  Protestant  Catholic  and  a 
Roman  Catholic,  man  and  wife  ;  he  who  did  not  marry  them — dod 
forbid ;  he  who  would  have  cut  off  his  right  hand  rather  than  certify 
he  married  them,  if  the  certificate  had  not  been  indispensable  for  the 
baptism  of  the  child,  yet  somehow  or  other,  nobody  knows  how,  made 
them  man  and  wife.  It  was  he,  I  say,  should  have  been  drawn  home 
in  triumph ;  he  who  did  all  this  for  the  mere  trifle  of  ten  pounds,  one 
half  only  of  which  was  for  himself.  Whoever  heard  of  anything  so  chea]i  ? 
A  man's  soul  saved,  a  child's  soul  saved,  a  lady's  character  cleared,  a  sen- 
sitive, punctilious,  half -maidenly,  half-matronly,  conscience  soothed  and 
quieted  for  ever,  and,  over  and  above  and  a  thousand  times  more  than 
all  this,  a  leaven  introduced  into  a  noble  Irish  family,  likely,  in  process 
of  time,  to  leaven  the  whole  lump,  and,  so,  a  pillar  subtracted  from 
under  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland,  and  placed  under  the  Roman 
Catholic.  It  is  the  priest,  I  say,  I  would  have  drawn  home.  Pity  I 
was  not  there  !  Stay — I'm  not  right  yet.  Yes,  now  I  have  it.  That 
would  have  been  the  way.  The  priest  hoisted  into  the  carriage, 
beside  the  lady,  and  botli  drawn  home  together.  I  think  I  see  them — • 
the  whole  ])rocession  vivid  before  my  eyes.  The  priest  and  the  lady, 
side  by  side,  in  the  open  piioeton  (a  phieton  is  got;  for  her  own 
carriage  is  a  closed  one.  Why  should  so  much  loveliness  be  hid 
behind  panels  ?  is  it  not  as  safe  in  an  open  carriage,  in  broad  day,  in 
the  streets  of  Dublin,  as  on  the  bare  deck  of  a  steaiuer,  at  night,  in 
the  English  channel  or  in  the  harbour  of  Bataclava  ?)  Then  I  see 
Mr.  Whiteside  in  his  wig  and  gown  on  the  box.  The  phseton  seems 
to  be  drawn  by  ladies.  They  are  the  ladies  who  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  gallery  without  hearing  the  cream  of  the  defendant's 
evidence.  But  who  are  those  outriders  ?  Ah  !  I  recognise  the  plain, 
honest,  truth-speaking  English  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thelwall — I  beg 
pardon — Miss  Longvvorth's  sister  and  brother-in-law,  for  the  nonce. 
And  what  do  I  see,  or  think  I  see,  following  close  behind  the  pliceton  ? 
Is  it  possible  it  is  a  hearse  ?  Yes  ;  it  is  a  hearse  with  black  plumes, 
and  there's  a  coffin  on  it.  And  what  do  I  read  in  lar^e  letters  on  the 
coffin-lid  ?  Good  God  !—"  MY  ATHEIST  FATHER,"  and,  lower 
down,  and  in  smaller  letters,  "  amende  honorable."  Every  object 
is  growing  plainer  and  plainer  to  me  ev^ry  moment.  It  is  like  a 
vision.  The  lady  is  dressed  as  a  sister  of  charity  ;  she  holds  in  her 
hand  a  flag,  on  one  side  of  which  is  embroidered  the  word  Possibil- 
mente,  altered  into  Sposa  Bella  mia,  and,  on  the  other  side  of 
which,  I  read,  in  letters  of  gold — "  I  cannot  cure  my  impatience  and 
restlesssness  ;  nothing  can  distract  my  attention.  Even  my  finger's 
ends  tingle  to  touch  you ;  every  sense  of  soul  and  body  pines  every 
instant  of  the  long  day.  From  the  top  of  the  head  downward  is  one' 
absorbing  desire.  Every  shining  hair  longs  individually  to  be  stroked ; 
the  eyes  yearn  to  see  you ;  the  ears  are  distended  to  catch  the  first 
sound  of  your  voice  or  footfall ;  the  hands  throb  and  tingle  to  touch 


you,  and  feel  you  once  more  safe  within  their  grasp  ;"  so  on,  I  could 
enumerate,  but  I  come  to  "  the  little  feet  which  are  kicking  and  stamp- 
ing to  have  their  boots  laced.  I  want  you  !  want  you  ! !  want  you  ! !  ! 
As  to  there  being  any  conditions  about  the  arrears  of  petting,  I  am 
crazy.  I  must  have  it,  or  I  shall  hate  you."  I  think  I  see  in  the 
priest's  hand  a  second  flag.  On  one  side  of  it  is  a  marriage  certificate, 
w^orked  in  red  silk  on  a  white  satin  ground.  On  the  other  side,  in  white 
silk  on  a  red  ground,  the  words — "Deposition  on  oath  in  the  Court 
OF  Common  Pleas" — "Marriage  Ceremony" — "Renewal  of  Con- 
sent"— "No  Marriage  !"  Now  the  procession  stops  at  the  corner  of  a 
street.  Mr.  Whiteside  stands  up,  and  intones  from  a  paper  in  his 
hand: — "Foreign  Office,  London,  Passport  for  Mrs.  Theresa  Yelverton, 
alias  Mrs.  Stewart,  alias  Mrs.  Power,  alias  Miss  M'Farlane,  alias  Mrs. 
M'Farlane,  alias  Miss  Maria  Theresa  Longworth.  Who  doubts  now," 
he  asks,  "  of  the  lady's  identity,  even  if  it  were  possible  that  there 
ever  existed  in  the  world,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  six  so  virtuous, 
so  delicate-minded,  so  accomplished,  so  captivating,  so  splendid 
women  ?  But  it  is  not  possible.  There  never  existed  but  one  such 
woman  in  the  world,  and  that  one  woman,  no  matter  by  how  many 
names  she  may  have  chosen  to  call  herself,  is  the  lady  who  sits  in 
this  carriage  here,  with  the  flag  in  her  hand,  and  the  plaid  on  her 
lap — the  Hon.  Mrs.  Yelverton."  Every  one  looks  at  the  lady,  at  the 
flag,  at  the  plaid.      The  lady  they  have  been  gazing  at  every  day  for 

a  week  past,  the  flag  they  can  read,  but   the   plaid ! it  is  the 

identical  plaid  with  which  the  young  lady  and  the  gallant  ofiicer 
covered  their  knees  that  memorable  night  on  the  deck  of  the  Boulogne 
steamer ;  that  identical  plaid  under  which  those  electric  currents 
passed  to  and  fro,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  made  a  young  couple, 
neither  of  whom  had  ever  seen  the  other  before,  as  intimate  as  if 
they  had  been  acquainted  from  childhood ;  it  is  that  identical  plaid 
wliich,  when  they  separated,  they  cut  in  two,  each  taking  a  half,  as  a 
sailor  and  his  sweetheart  take  each  the  half  of  a  sixpence  they  have 
broken  between  them ;  it  is  that  identical  plaid,  1  say,  now  united 
again  with  Scotch  thread,  with  Irish  thread,  with  any  thread  that 
could  be  got ;  nay,  if  you  look  close,  without  any  thread  at  all,  by 
mere  odic  force  and  electric  current.  Everybody  is  curious  to  touch 
it ;  who  knows  but  there  may  be  still  some  odic  force,  some  magnetic 
virtue  lurking  in  its  folds !  Nothing  but  actual  contact  will  satisfy 
them.  Even  Mr.  Whiteside  leans  back  from  the  box,  and  takes  its 
edge  between  his  fingers,  and  when,  after  a  few  seconds,  he  suddenly 
lets  it  go,  it  is  with  no  hardened  lawyer's  feigned  emotions  he 
exclaims — "  Splendid,  splendid  woman  I  poetical,  romantic,  enthu- 
siastic, enchanting,  imaginative,  brilliant,  bewitching  creature  !"  The 
very  priest  fidges  as  he  sits  beside  it.  I  wish  she  Avould  throw  a 
corner  of  it  over  his  knees.  If  there  was  any  inquiry  afterwards,  she 
might  confess  to  him  it  was  she  did  it,  and  then  he  wouUIn  t  be  bound 
to  tell,  vou  know  ;  might  laugh  to  scorn   all  inquiries  not  of  his  own 


bishop  only,  but  of  judge  and  jury;  and,  small  blame  to  him  say  I, 
why  shouldn't  he  laugh  both  at  judge  and  jury,  when  both  judge  and 
jury  are  so  willing  he  should  laugh  at  them  ?  Aye  !  and  both  judge 
and  jury  might  join  in  the  laugh,  if  they  liked,  for  aught  I  care. 
They  would  not  look  one  whit  more  ridiculous.  But  it  is  all  right  — 
all  right,  as  the  guard  says  when  he  is  sending  off  the  train — all 
right,  and  more  than  all  right  !  Is  it  not  happy  for  us  ?  What 
security  would  there  be  for  our  hearths  and  homes,  for  our  wives  and 
children,  for  our  lives  and  liberties,  if  it  were  not  so  ? — if  there  were 
not  among  us  an  institution  superior  to  all  law,  all  legislation — an 
institution  not  amenable  to  any  authority,  not  even  the  Queen's  on  the 
throne.  What  matter,  that  it  is  a  foreign  institution,  under  the  sole 
direction  and  management  of  the  lieges  of  a  foreign  potentate  ? — we 
are  only  the  safer.  What  matter  that  it  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
institution,  point-blank  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Protestantism  ? — we  are  only  the  more  liberal,  the  more  tolerant,  the 
more  good-natured  and  amiable.  I  say,  for  myself,  I  would  not  sleep 
quiet  in  my  bed,  if  I  did  not  know  that  in  case  I  was  robbed  or 
murdered  in  the  course  of  the  night,  there  was  certainly  one,  perhaps 
half-a-dozen  bosoms  not  very  far  off  in  which  the  robber's  or 
murderer's  secret  might  be  safely  deposited — one  asylum  at  least,  in 
the  parish,  if  not  next  door  to  me,  into  which  no  police  dare  pursue 
the  criminal.  Commend  me  to  old  Romulus.  He  was  a  clever  fellow 
after  all,  and  not  only  saved  many  a  poor  sinner,  but  made  a  good  job 
of  it  for  himself  and  his  successors.  But  the  procession  has  in  the 
meantime  moved  on,  and  Mr,  Whiteside  is  distributing  among  the 
crowd — scattering  in  showers  among  them — the  contents  of  an 
immense  green  bag  he  has  beside  him,  standing  on  the  foot-board  of 
the  box,  bolt  upright,  like  a  sack  of  potatoes.  ISi^ever  was  sack  of 
potatoes  better  crammed  :  never  was  bag  of  old  clothesman  fuller  of 
rags  picked  up  out  of  the  gutter,  bits  of  brass,  broken  glass,  and  old 
iron,  than  that  green  bag  is  full  of  billets  doux,  a  la  George  Sand 
and  Eugene  Sue  ;  of  scraps  cut  out  of  Shakspeare  and  Byron ;  of 
snatches  of  libertine  ballads,  chiefly  those  of  the  Scotch  exciseman — 
that  "poet  of  true  genius,  whom  few  Englishwomen  read  or 
understand,"  and  of  our  own  dear  Irish  Anacreon,  Little,  that  still 
greater  poet,  whom  not  only  many  Englishwomen,  but  many  Irish- 
women too,  both  read  and  understand,  and  to  whom  his  grateful 
fellow-citizens  were  so  slow  to  erect  that  beautiful  Roman  statue 
I  saw  standing  askew  at  the  corner  of  the  College  the  last  time  I  was 
in  Ireland.  Mixed  up  with  these  are  innumerable  kisses,  comtits,  sugar- 
plums, and  all  manner  of  nice  little  bonbons,  wrapped  in  variousr-colored 
fancy  papers,  on  the  inside  of  which  are  distiches,  jeu-d'-esprits, 
inuendos,  double  entendrcs,  in  English,  French,  and  Italian,  and,  wiien 
the  thought  is  too  delicate,  too  refined  to  be  expressed  in  any  of  these 
languages,  even  in  Latin.  There  are,  besides,  whole  sheaves  of 
sketches,  plans,  and  drawings — some  plain,  others  colored  ;  of  yachts, 


and  steamboats,  and  poops,  and  cabins  with  thin  partitions  between 
them,  in  some  of  which  ladies  are  seen  lying  asleep,  while  gentlemen 
steal  out  of  them  at  gray  day ;  also  plans  and  elevations  of  convents, 
and  barracks,  and  hospitals  ;  designs  and  perspectives  of  corridors,  and 
bath-rooms,  and  dressing-rooms,  and  sitting-rooms  opening  into  single- 
bedded  bedrooms  ;  photographs,  also,  of  "  chivalrous  savages,"  with 
moustaches,  epaulettes,  and  rows  of  bright  buttons,  sitting  or  reclining 
on  sofas  and  divans,  and  violet  beds,  and  mossy  banks,  with  their 
arms  round  the  waists  of  spiritualised,  ethereal  sisters  of  charity ; 
sketches  also  of  Diana  and  Endymion,  and  of  ladies  gliding  down  on 
sunbeams,  and  of  gentlemen  on  their  knees  and  ladies  pushing  them 
away;  also  of  an  elegantly-dressed,  blushing,  modest,  "  aquatic 
vivandiere,"  sitting  in  the  chief  cabin  of  the  "Great  Britain"  steamer, 
and  playing  the  piano  for  thirty  French  ofHcers,  "  tout  devoues,"  who 
are  waltzing  with  each  other.  All  these,  and  more.  Mr.  Whiteside, 
as  the  procession  moves  on,  showers  among  the  crowd,  who  trample 
each  other  under  foot  to  get  at  them — they  are  the  tenpennies  the 
newly-elected  M.P.'s  used  to  shower  among  the  mob,  in  the  good  old 
times,  at  their  chairing.  I  was  nearly  squeezed  to  death,  when  I  was 
a  boy,  in  trying  to  get  at  some  of  Henry  Grattan's.  It  was  just 
inside  the  College-gate.  Mr.  Whiteside,  I  dare  say,  knows  the  spot. 
And  now  the  procession  stops  again.  It  is  opposite  the  Chief 
Justice's  house.  Three  cheers  for  the  judge  who  would  "  not  allow" 
his  "  court  to  be  turned  into  a  bear-garden,"  except  by  the  counsel  on 
the  right  side  of  the  question.  It  moves  on  again.  Since  the  palmy 
days  of  Daniel  O'Connell  such  a  multitude  never  thronged  the  streets 
of  Dublin.  Where  are  they  going  to  now  ?  A  hard  question  for  me 
to  answer,  here  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean — for  me,  who 
don't  so  much  as  know  where  one  of  the  jury  lives — who  never  so 
much  as  heard  the  name  of  one  of  them  until  I  read  it  in  the  report 
of  the  trial.  So  we  will  let  them  go  to  the  house  of  the  foreman 
first,  and  then  to  each  of  the  jurymen's  in  succession,  and  give  three 
cheers  for  each,  and  then  one  cheer,  loudest  and  heartiest  of  all,  for 
Trial  by  Jury — Trial  by  Jury  !  next  to  Universal  Suffrage  and  the 
Confessional,  the  Palladium  of  Liberty— Jury !  sacred  name  !  concen- 
trated aroma  of  the  virtue,  the  intelligence,  the  patriotism  of  a 
country !  Ah  !  if  we  were  but  really  and  truly  judged  by  our  peers, 
and  not  in  mere  sham!  Just  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  Miss 
Longworth's  jury  had  been  fairly  and  honestly  impanelled — twelve 
women  on  it  as  well  as  twelve  men — what  a  verdict  would  we  not 
have  had !  If  twelve  men  gave  her  an  ovation,  what  would  not 
twelve  women  and  twelve  men,  or  six  women  and  six  men,  have 
given  her  ?  Why,  an  apotheosis — a  saint,  at  least,  would  have  been 
added  to  the  calendar.  It  was  not  too  late.  The  Pope  was  still  in 
the.  Vatican— still  under  the  protection,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
Immaculate  Virgin  ;  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  maculate  emperor. 
But  the  opportunity  was  let  slip,  and  who  knows  when  it  will  return. 


Protection  is  an  uncertain  thing.  Nobody  knows  tliat  better  than  tlie 
Pope,  unless  it  be  Miss  Longworth ;  and  protection  once  withdrawn, 
good-bye.  Pope !  Where  is  the  jury  and  Chief  Justice  to  restore 
him  ?  Even  this  minute,  I  hear  them  shouting  in  the  street — "  No 
protection!" — "  Ewiva  Garibaldi!" — "  Evviva  Vittorio  Emanuele  !" 
They  are  cracking  pistols  and  carbines  out  of  every  window.  I 
shudder  to  think  what  will  come  of  it — maybe  to-morrow.  Never 
was  there  such  enthusiasm  anywhere,  except  your's  in  Dublin  for 
Miss  Longworth.  But  you  have  no  pistol-shots  for  her — ^pistol-shots 
are  not  allowed  in  Dublin  now.  I  remember  the  time  when  I  could 
get  no  sleep  after  midnight,  for  pistol-shots,  when  the  next  day  was  a 
Great  and  Glorious  Anniversary  :  when  I  must  lie  awake  all  the 
livelong  mornings  of  the  first  and  twelfth  of  July,  and  fourth  of 
November,  listening  to  the  firing  in  the  streets,  and  the  joy-bells,  and 
the  huzzaing.  But  times  are  changed  since  then — thanks  to  turncoat 
Peel  first,  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  second, — and  you  may  now 
sleep  as  sound  on  those  mornings  as  on  any  other.  There  must  be  no 
pistol-shots  in  the  streets  now :  no  more  "  Glorious,  Pious,  and  Immortal 
Memories!"  But  you  may  still  have  illuminations — mayn't  you? 
Illuminations  are  still  allowed — aren't  they  ? — that  is  to  say,  if  they 
are  on  the  right  side.  And  you  had  them  for  Miss  Longworth  that 
night,  as  we  are  to  have  them  to-night  for  Garibaldi.  They  are 
always  allowed  here  when  they  are  on  the  right  side.  And  you  had 
a  great  masked  ball  at  the  Kotundo  the  same  night,  and  Miss 
Longworth  opened  the  ball  with  Mr.  Shears,  or  Mr.  Stewart,  or 
Mr.  Roe,  or  the  short  and  broad  Italian  prince  who  didn't  fight  the 
duel  for  her,  and  the  dancing  was  kept  up  to  a  late  hour,  and  then 
they  went  to  supper,  and  then  they  danced  again,  and  then  they  had 
raking  tea  and  coffee,  and  they  broke  up,  and  then  they  went  home, 
and  soforth,  and  soforth. 

Ever  yours, 

YOU  KNOW  WHO. 


P.S ^Don't  forget  the  Chief  Justice's  Charge.     I  never  cared 

much  for  pleadings  at  Nisi  Prius.  Counsels  examinations  of  witnesses, 
and  ad  captum  vulgi  addresses  to  juries,  were  always  a  bore  to  me ; 
but  I  have  had  a  respect  for  Chief  Justices'  charges,  ever  since  I  used 
to  fall  asleep  on  the  back  benches,  listening  to  Chief  Justice  Downes, 
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